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A  SIMI-MONTHLY  SIPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


Government 


NC*ho4»lN  ar«*  not  frillN.**  Congress  was 
told  this  month.  .  .  they  are  necessities  in  helpitig 
Americans  be  useful  and  productive  citizens  who  can 
contribute  their  full  share  in  protecting  and  advancing 
our  way  of  life.”  With  these  words  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  message,  the  President  introduced  educational 
measures  that  the  administration  will  seek  this  year. 

The  list:  (1)  federal  aid  to  education  (2)  construction 
funds  for  schools  in  defense  areas  ( 3 )  educational  bene¬ 
fits  for  Korean  War  veterans  (d)  federal  support  for 
medical  education. 

The  big  nI«m*I  pinch  in  on.  Director  of  Defense 
Mobilization  Charles  E.  Wilson  has  warned  the  country. 

On  the  surface,  schools  seem  to  be  better  off  than  other 
nondefense  steel  users.  Spring  quarter  allocations  for 
elementary  and  secondary  school  construction,  announced 
this  month,  will  permit  work  to  proceed  at  its  current 
pace.  There  will  be  enough  steel  for  all  structures  under 
way  (approximately  2.400),  and  for  500  new  projects. 
In  comparison,  steel  for  consumer  goods  will  be  cut  10^^  : 
for  home  building,  409»  ;  commercial  construction  will 
virtually  stop.  Steel  shortage  for  schools  results  not  so 
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much  from  getting  less  steel,  as  from  an  ever-increasing 
need  for  more  schoolhouses. 

In  higher  education,  there  is  a  different  story.  The 
spring  allocation  will  support  241  projects  under  con¬ 
struction,  but  will  enable  work  to  be  started  on  only  19 
new  buildings.  Most  of  these  will  be  medical  schools  and 
research  laboratories. 

Edu4*af»rN^  uppoNition  to  UMT  is  led  by  the 

Association  of  American  Colleges,  whose  members  are 
liberal  arts  colleges  and  university  departments.  This 
month  as  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  by  open¬ 
ing  hearings,  took  the  first  step  to  write  the  National 
Security  Training  Commission’s  plan  into  law,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  declared  at  its  annual  convention:  “Universal 
military  training  as  a  permanent  policy  is  likely  to  be 
fantastically  expensive,  educationally  undesirable,  morally 
hazardous  and  politically  dangerous.” 

Other  educational  groups  are  taking  a  last  minute  check 
to  see  if  members’  viewpoints  have  changed  within  the 
past  few  months.  Regardless  of  their  affiliation  (Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Junior  Colleges,  Association  of  Land  Grant 
Colleges,  or  NEA),  members  fill  out  the  same  form — an 
impartial  questionnaire  supplied  by  the  American  Council 
on  Education. 

Soiiio  jobN  are  EEOt  for  teacheB*8,  a  county  court 
in  Pennsylvania  pointed  out  recently.  The  state  super¬ 
intendent  of  public  instruction  had  held  that  the  Lans- 
downe  school  board  could  require  a  teacher  to  perform  as 
a  ticket  collector  at  football  games  (“seemingly  nonpro¬ 
fessional  duties  are  frequently  essential  to  completion 
of  the  over-all  assignment  or  responsibility”).  WTien  the 
teacher  appealed  to  the  courts,  however,  he  was  upheld 
in  his  refusal  of  the  task.  Said  the  county  court:  “.  .  .  the 
assignment  of  teachers  to  supervise  some  activities  is 
well  within  the  powers  of  the  board  .  •  .  but  the  duties 
of  teachers  are  professional.  We  cannot  see  that  collect¬ 
ing  tickets  at  a  football  game  falls  in  that  category.” 

HesitaEEt  to  touch  segregation  laws,  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  this  month  turned  down  the  plea  of  four 
Negro  students  who  sought  entrance  into  the  University 
of  Tennessee  on  grounds  that  segregation  is  unconstitu¬ 
tional.  A  lower  federal  court  already  had  said  that  the 
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students  could  enroll,  but  its  reason  for  the  decision  was 
not  what  they  or  their  attorney  wanted.  The  students 
had  been  ordered  admitted  only  because  “equal  facilities 
were  not  available  elsewhere.”  The  Supreme  Court  agreed 
that  that  was  reason  enough. 

The  high  court,  which  has  yet  to  dispense  with  the 
Clarendon  County  (S,  C.)  case  involving  segregation  in 
■public  schools,  has  indicated  for  many  months  that  it 
will  rule  only  on  the  constitutionality  of  segregation  in 
specific  instances,  not  broadly. 

Just  to  be  sure  that  segregation  in  schools  is  main¬ 
tained,  the  South  Carolina  legislature  is  making  plans  to 
repeal  constitutional  provisions  for  a  public  school  system. 
In  event  dual  school  systems  are  outlawed,  the  state 
ho|)es  to  lease  schools  to  private  groups. 

4lul<*oin«*  of  anIi-fruNf  »«uif  over  professional 
football’s  control  of  game  broadcasts  will  have  no  effect 
on  what  collegiate  athletics  conferences  may  do  legally, 
the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  is  convinced. 
At  its  convention  in  Cincinnati  this  month,  the  group 
voted  to  continue  restrictions  on  football  telecasts.  (The 
NCAA  has  been  wrong  before — see  ADMINISTRATION.) 

l..ar^o  clonal  ions  would  be*  lar|<or,  colleges  are 
telling  Congress,  were  the  internal  revenue  act  amended 
for  peak  money-makers.  The  Association  of  American 
Colleges  has  recommended  this  change  in  income  tax  pro¬ 
visions:  thojse  who  have  been  paying  90%  of  income  for 
taxes  and  charity,  combined,  should  have  two  years,  in¬ 
stead  of  10,  to  be  permitted  to  make  tax-free  charitable 
contributions  exceeding  15%  of  income. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Desirable  Principles  for  State  School  Building  Aid”  O.  E. 
Domian.  School  Board  Jour.,  Jan.  1952.  400  N.  Broadway, 
Miltvaukee  I.  (Evaluation  of  plans  under  which  22  states  aid 
school  construction.) 

“What  of  the  Future  for  the  V.  S.  Office  of  Education?”  Lee  M. 
Thurston.  Nation’s  ^hools.  Jan.  1952.  919  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago  ll.  (A  proposal  for  closer  cooperation  between  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  and  state  education  departments.) 

The  Financing  of  State  Departments  of  Education.  V.  S.  Office 
of  Education.  Supt.  of  Documents,  W ashington  25,  D.  C. 


Administration 


Falling  in  line  for  sports  eontroK  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association  at  its  convention  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  last  weekend  reversed  its  actions  of  a  year  ago 
and,  without  a  dissenting  vote,  wrote  broad  amendments 
into  its  constitution  to  curb  professionalism  in  inter¬ 
collegiate  athletics.  The  two  most  important  new  rules: 
(1)  any  financial  assistance  received  by  an  athlete  must 
be  administered  by  the  college  (2)  all  athletes  must  be 
admitted  to  the  institution  in  accordance  with  published 
entrance  requirements,  and  must  make  satisfactory  prog¬ 
ress  toward  a  degree.  Thus  basic  NCAA  policy  will  dove¬ 
tail  with  the  American  Council  on  Education’s  plan  for 
harnessing  college  sports  (see  next  column). 


>ew  AAJ^A  prrsidrni  will  be  Virgil  M.  Rogers, 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Rattle  Creek,  Mich.  New 
vice  presidents:  Lawrence  G.  Derthick,  superintendent  in 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  Pearl  .\.  Vianamaker,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  public  instruction  in  Vi  ashington  State.  ^  ill 
C.  Crawford,  superintendent  of  the  San  Diego  city  schools, 
was  elected  to  the  executive  committee. 

Ileifiunul  u»iM»(*iali<»n.«<  may  b<*  rated  on  how 

well  they  enforce  ethical  standards  in  intercollegiate  ath¬ 
letics.  The  regional  accrediting  agencies  haven  t  been 
given  the  sports  control  job  yet — but  several  are  reaily 
to  take  it  over,  as  recommended  by  the  American  Council 
on  Education’s  special  athletics  committee. 

■At  its  final  meeting  this  month,  the  committee  com¬ 
pleted  its  proposals  for  college  sports  reform.  Currently, 
the  code  is  awaiting  approval  of  the  council's  executive 
committee;  then  it  must  be  sanctioned  by  members. 

Among  ACE  plans  are  these  recommendations:  (1) 
scholarships  should  be  awarded  only  on  the  basis 
of  educational  ability  and  need,  and  in  no  case  could 
exceed  educational  expenses  (2)  admission  and  academic 
requirements  must  be  uniform  for  all  students  (,S)  ath¬ 
letics  staff  members  must  have  the  same  tenure  rights,  and 
be  paid  according  to  the  same  salary  schedule  as  other 
faculty  members. 

If  l^diioatlon  is  oonlrolloil  locally,  the  com¬ 
munity  has  the  right  to  improve  schools,  to  participate 
in  school  planning  and  functions,  and  to  bar  unpopular 
curriculum  changes,  according  to  Dr.  Frank  Cyr,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  education  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  I’ni- 
versity.  An  advocate  of  small  district  consolidation.  Dr. 
Cyr  believes  that  most  citizens  who  fear  that  school  re¬ 
organization  w'ill  w'eaken  local  control  of  schools  worry 
needlessly. 

If  citizens  considered  carefully  w  hat  local  control  means, 
he  says,  they  would  ask  themselves  these  questions  when 
easting  their  votes  on  district  mergers:  Will  parents  of 
either  community  lose  any  power  to  add  a  course  to  the 
curriculum?  Is  there  a  wide  difference  of  interests  among 
pupils  of  the  consolidating  districts,  or  in  the  tvpe  of 
education  that  parents  want  provided?  Do  the  districts 
have  similar  policies  of  encouraging  parent  contribution 
to  school  planning?  Are  the  communities  now’  equally 
responsive  to  parents’  wishes,  and  do  they  have  similar 
school  visiting  policies? 

If  answ’ers  to  the  first  two  questions  are  no  and  those 
to  the  last  three  yes,  citizens  will  retain  control  of  schools 
when  districts  join.  Dr.  Cyr  maintains. 

Spurt  in  scbonl-influMtry  rooporation 

should  come  from  appointment  this  month  of  four  regional 
educational  directors  by  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers.  The  directors,  all  former  schoolmen,  will 
work  with  industry  in  helping  it  carry  through  the  NAM’s 
platform  for  business  support  of  education  (EDUCATION 
SUMMARY  Dec.  20).  Location  of  regional  offices:  San  j 
Francisco,  Detroit,  Atlanta  and  New  York  City. 

One  basic  NAM  suggestion  for  industry  cooperation 
with  colleges  is  that  companies  set  aside  a  percentage  of 
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t'ariiing!^  each  )ear  for  scliolarslups  aiul  college  ciidow- 
ineiits  (  recoininendetl:  3' »  of  profits). 

l•r«‘afcKl  iiSaps  in  propi^r  proparaliun  of 

school  adiniiiistrators  sluov  up  when  the  new  superintend¬ 
ent  must  deal  with  prohlenis  inv«>lving  school  law  and 
school  finance,  or  make  public  speeches,  said  100  super¬ 
intendents  in  iSorlh  Carolina  recently.  The  schoolmen 
were  those  who  answered  a  (juestionnaire  sent  out  by  a 
state  committee  workiiig  w  ith  the  nation-wide  Educational 
Administration  l*rt)ject,  being  conducted  by  the  AASA 
w  ith  the  financial  help  of  the  Kellogg  Foundation. 

Among  other  areas  frequently  designated  as  neglected 
in  the  pre-service  training  of  school  administrators:  pupil 
services,  purchase  of  school  equipment,  bond  campaigns. 
Most  North  Carolina  superintendents  condemned  lectures 
as  a  means  for  training  administrators.  They  would  have 
preferred  practical  study,  internships  and  field  experience. 

Two  of  Iflol'si  **AII-Aitiorican^’  re¬ 

ceived  their  titles  for  spectacular  citizen  teamwork  in 
behalf  of  public  education.  The  National  Muncipal  League, 
which  annually  cites  11  communities  for  constructive 
citizen  action,  this  month  paid  tribute  to  Asheville,  N.  C., 
for  consolidating  and  modernizing  schools,  and  to  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Mich.,  for  increasing  school  financial  support. 
Atlanta.  Ga.,  made  the  honor  list  for  uniting  city  and 
county  governments  —  an  administrative  feat  that  in¬ 
cluded  assimilation  of  many  county  schools  into  the  city 
school  system. 

4IC  I.500  NC*li4»4il  )<r4»up»i  in  operation, 

150  are  located  in  New  York.  Three  other  states — Michi¬ 
gan,  California  and  Ohio  —  have  more  than  100  each. 
States  w  ith  the  fewest  ( under  10)  are  Nebraska,  North 
and  South  Dakota.  Montana.  Idaho,  Nevada,  Utah,  Ari¬ 
zona  and  New  Mexico.  Wyoming  has  none. 

January’s  School  Executive  contains  a  special  section 
on  growth  in  citizen  interest  and  participation  in  public 
schools. 

Wh4'n  Ii4»nr4lm4*n  vIkII  4*la»iNro4»ni»«  they  re¬ 
ceive  a  clearer  idea  of  modern  teaching  practices  than 
when  staff  members  explain  their  work  before  board 
meetings,  the  Elmhurst  (  III.)  schools  report. 

Elmhurst  has  done  away  with  staff  reports  at  board 
sessions.  Now  certain  days  are  set  aside  for  school  board 
visiting.  Board  members,  in  small  groups,  go  to  different 
buildings  and  observe  class  sessions. 

The  board  visits  are  said  to  re-enforce  teacher  morale. 
Elmhurst  teachers  are  pleased  that  classroom  teaching  has 
become  important  enough  to  warrant  board  inspection. 

T4»xI»  iiN4'd  in  Xew’  Y4»rk  are  to  be  checked  for 
subversive  material  by  a  special  commission  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents.  Forma¬ 
tion  of  the  body,  regents  explained,  is  a  precautionary 
measure,  not  a  slap  at  textbook  authors,  educators  or  pub¬ 
lishers.  Organizations  which  have  complaints  about  books 
used  in  schools  will  be  told  that  the  commission  is  the 
proper  channel  through  which  to  submit  criticisms. 


\Vli4‘n  liuviniS  in!«uran4*4*,  school  officials  should 
be  partu'ularly  aware  of  two  hazards  which  can  bring 
heavy  suits  and  great  loss  of  property,  the  Washington 
State  School  Directors’  Association  points  out.  The  asso¬ 
ciation,  which  recently  published  a  handbook  on  school 
liability  insurance  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  Dec.  20),  now 
has  these  two  mimeographed,  15c  supplements  available: 
"Boiler  Hazards”  and  “Protection  Against  Dishonesty.” 
The  association’s  address  is  P.  O.  Box  748,  Olympia. 

.\ll  a4*4*r4'4lilinf{  4>f  4*4»ll4*|{4*M  should  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  six  regional  associations,  recommends  the 
National  Commission  on  Accrediting,  a  joint  group  set 
up  by  college  and  university  organizations. 

At  present,  the  commission  reported  to  the  convention 
of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges  this  month,  more 
than  300  independent  agencies  accredit  college  courses. 
The  standards  demanded  by  these  outside  professional 
groups,  it  declared,  are  setting  a  “guild  pattern”  in  higher 
education.  As  one  outcome,  colleges  are  forced  to  sacri¬ 
fice  cultural  objectives. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Eduralional  Supervision.  Chester  T.  McNerney.  McCrnw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  3.30  IT.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  18.  317 p.  $4.  (Stressed: 
advantufies  and  techniques  in  group  processes.) 

"Good  fUill  in  Education,"  John  F.  Delaney.  School  Board  Jour., 
Jan.  1932.  400  N.  Broadway,  Milwaukee  I.  (How  the  Chicago 
schools  have  bettered  public  relations.) 

Human  Relations  in  .Administration,  Robt.  Dubin.  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.,  70  5th  .4ve.,  N.  Y.  II.  590p.  $7.35. 

“How  Good  Are  Our  Schools?"  Robt.  I.  White,  Jr.  School,  Dec. 
17,  1951.  College  of  Education,  Kent  State  U.,  Kent,  Ohio.  (A 
jour-page  bulletin — for  distribution  to  parents — on  charges  against 
public  education  and  what  citizens  can  do  about  them.) 

Local  Public  .School  Administration,  Benjamin  Floyd  Pittenger. 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  18.  527p.  $4.75. 
( A  text  clarifying  the  meaning  of  “democratic  administration." ) 


Protessional  Relationn 


>li4i-y4*ar  staff  stiitly  sessions  are  scheduled 
annually  by  the  Arlington  County  (Va.)  public  schools. 
Between  semesters  as  at  the  start  of  the  school  year, 
teachers  spend  three  days  evaluating  their  teaching  and 
planning  future  work.  Types  of  meetings  vary.  Some 
are  grade-level,  some  building-staff,  some  subject-area 
workshops.  A  few  teachers  use  the  mid-year  break  to 
visit  other  schools. 

In  Dearborn,  Mich.,  the  staff  of  one  elementary  school 
has  found  weekend  conferences  productive.  The  week¬ 
end  work  takes  place  at  a  nearby  school  camp. 

20  f4*llowships  for  high  school  teachers 

will  be  offered  by  the  John  Hay  Whitney  Foundation 
for  study  during  1952-53  at  Columbia  or  Yale  Universi¬ 
ties.  Who  may  apply:  teachers  in  New  York,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Colorado,  Kansas, 
Nebraska.  Oregon  and  Washington,  whose  work  is  “hu¬ 
manistically  inspired.”  (For  details,  write  American 
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Council  of  Learned  Societies,  1219  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  6,  D.  C.) 

Am»n)g  Malarv  adjuMimonlH  in  cdlieH  is  an 

89^  increase  for  all  Chicago  school  employes,  starting  this 
month.  Chicago’s  1952  budget  provides  a  pay  range  of 
S3, 000  to  S3,^X)  for  elementary  teachers,  and  a  scale 
of  S3,450  to  S5.880  for  high  school  staff  members.  ( Most 
of  Chicago’s  teachers  turned  down  a  proposal  for  a 
single  schedule.) 

Salary  improvements  elsewhere:  (1)  a  S2(K)  increase 
in  Cincinnati  (2)  a  new  minimum  pay  schedule  ranging 
from  S2,500  to  $4,800  for  teachers  in  Pennsylvania. 

Traininii  fur  arfivify  Np«»nNurNhip  is  given 
seniors  at  New  York  State  College  for  Teachers.  Albany, 
reports  Russell  B.  Wood,  in  the  December  issue  of 
School  Activities.  Through  an  extra-class  activities 
course,  student  teachers  learn  fundamentals  of  group 
leadership,  and  become  acquainted  with  the  various 
types  of  student  clubs  and  national  student  organizations. 
As  part  of  their  work,  seniors  co-sponsor  activities  in 
the  laboratory  high  school.  Final  assignment  for  each 
student:  a  paper  on  the  activity  he  hopes  to  sponsor  in 
his  first  year  of  teaching. 

f'ar<M‘rN  in  Np«M*ial  «>du<*alion  arc  attracting 
students  in  Dearborn.  Mich.,  where  the  local  chapter  of 
the  International  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  re¬ 
cently  invited  high  school  and  junior  college  students  to 
a  special  education  career  conference.  Currently,  the 
council  is  considering  sponsorship  of  a  Future  Special 
Education  Teachers  Club. 

•loint  alumni  council  for  Illinois’  four  state  teach¬ 
ers  colleges  and  Southern  Illinois  University  has  been 
effective  in  state-wide  promotion  of  legislation  for  teacher 
education,  and  in  bringing  college  needs  to  the  attention 
of  alumni. 

The  council  is  made  up  of  presidents  of  the  five  alumni 
associations,  the  college  presidents,  and  the  college 
public  relations  officers. 

Top  HludcnfN  don^f  flock  Info  education  as 

most  teacher  recruiters  know.  Draft  deferment  test 
scores,  arranged  by  fields  of  study,  revealed  that  only 
27%  of  education  students  passed,  compared  with  63' « 
of  all  college  students  (339,000)  who  took  the  examina¬ 
tion  last  spring. 

CVRRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Off-Campus  Student  Teaching,  Morton  S.  Malter  &  Troy  L. 
Stearns.  Assn,  for  Student  Teaching,  State  Teachers  College, 
Lock  Haven,  Pa.  206p.  $2. 

“Here  Is  One  Approach  to  'Wanted'.  Teachers,’  ”  .Massachusetts 
Teacher  Recruitment  Committee.  Massachusetts  Teacher,  Dec. 
I9.il.  14  Beacon  St.,  Boston  8.  (A  .suggestion  for  training  teach¬ 
ers  in  liberal  arts  colleges.)  - 

“What  Is  an  Adequate  High  School  Staff?  ’  Howard  G.  Spalding. 
Bulletin  of  Nat.  Assn,  of  Secondary-School  Principals,  Jan.  I9.i2. 
1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (Staff  survey  made  in  26  New 
York  high  schools  of  better-than-average  reputation.) 


Teaching  ^Methods  and  Problems 


**Kvaluaf i«»n  Ik  no!  meuNuremenf.**  a  bulletin 
published  by  the  Oregon  State  Department  of  Education 
explains.  Measurement,  it  goes  on  to  say,  answers  the 
question  "how  much.”  while  evaluation  is  concerned  with 
"how  well”  the  pupil  is  progressing,  and  presupposes  a 
definite  set  of  goals.  Thus  evaluation  can  be  based  oidy 
partially  on  measurement. 

Know  Your  Pupils — An  Introductory  Manual  on  Pupil 
Evaluation  was  prepared  particularly  for  teachers  in 
Oregon  schools  that  lack  personnel  specifically  trained 
in  evaluation  techniques.  Nowhere,  the  bulletin  stresses, 
can  there  be  good  teaching  without  good  evaluation. 

This  process,  dependent  on  evaluation,  is  essential  to 
good  teaching: 

1.  The  capacities,  knowledge,  past  experience,  inter¬ 
ests  and  needs  of  the  individual  pupil  must  be  analyzed. 

2.  Goals  the  pupil  holds  for  himself  must  be  analyzed, 
and  he  must  be  encouraged  to  revise  them  in  accordance 
with  his  capacities. 

3.  Teaching  must  be  made  to  harmonize  with  the 
pu|>ir8  capacities  and  goals. 

4.  Progress  must  be  studied  in  terms  of  the  pupil's 
capacities  and  goals. 

,5.  The  teacher  and  pupil  must  rev  ise  goals  in  keeping 
with  progress,  and  strive  to  correct  weaknesses  which 
interfere  with  goal  attainment. 

"RiidtI.v**  NVNfi'iii  for  Npollinif  is  recommended 
by  a  teacher  in  a  Cazeiu*via  (N.  Y.)  elementary  school. 
During  spelling  periods,  the  class  breaks  up  into  pairs 
for  spelling  practice. 

All h«»u|u>li  Iradilional  ffradinff  prrvallN  in 

reporting  pupil  progress,  a  large  number  of  elementary 
schools  are  judging  achievement  individually  for  each 
pupil.  So  reveals  a  survey  of  87  city  school  systems,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  December  issue  of  Ohio  Schools. 

If  practices  in  Ohio  can  serve  as  an  example  of  those 
elsewhere,  these  pupil  reporting  conditions  exist: 

About  70^'f  of  schools  still  use  a  set  standard  in  rating 
pupil  achievement,  but  many  are  in  the  midst  of  revising 
their  procedures  (in  Ohio.  15%  of  schools  surveyed). 

Although  much  has  been  written  about  the  superiority 
of  the  conference  method  of  reporting  to  parents,  few 
schools  have  discarded  written  reports  (in  Ohio,  only 
one  school  used  conferences  as  the  sole  means  of  report¬ 
ing  to  parents). 

Larger  cities  are  taking  the  lead  in  modernizing  grad¬ 
ing  and  reporting  systems. 

Most  schools  continue  to  use  report  cards;  only  a  few 
have  switched  to  letters.  But  the  cards  contain  more 
detailed  information  than  in  former  years.  More  than 
half  include  a  personality  and  character  checklist. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Ability  Grouping,’’  Edw.  W.  Cooke.  Bulletin  of  the  Nat.  Ai^sn. 

of  Secondary  School  Principals,  1201  I6th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6, 
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D.C.  ( Description  of  three-way  grouping  which  has  been  in  effect 
in  the  Hornell,  N.Y.  junior-senior  high  school  for  many  years.) 

A  Handbook  for  Social  Studies  Teaching.  of  Social  Studies 

Teachers  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Republic  Book  Co.,  ll.i  E. 
■iJrd  St.,  N.Y.  240p.  $3.50.  (A  practical  guide  to  method  and  con¬ 
tent  in  social  studies  courses.) 

A  Junior  High  School  Looks  at  LNESCO.  Supt.  of  Documents, 
Wash.  25,  D.C.  26p.  25c.  (.4  unit  of  work  developed  by  Alice 
Deal  junior  high  school,  W ashington,  D.C.,  with  the  help  of  the 
National  Commission  for  UNESCO.) 

“Education  for  Citizenhip,"  Phi  Delta  Kappan,  Dec.  1951.  2034 
Ridge  Rd.,  Homewood,  III.  ( Articles  describe  work  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  V.  Teachers  College  citizenship  project,  the  Civics  Education 
Project  at  Cambridge,  Mass.;  programs  in  Kansa.'i.  Detroit  and 
Syracuse.  One  article,  “.4  Citizenship  Training  Inventory,”  pre¬ 
sents  criteria  for  evaluating  high  school  citizenship  preparation.) 

“How  Shall  H  e  Teach  Ethics?”  W m.  Clark  Trow.  Scliool  Review, 
Dec.  1951.  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37.  (Direct  teaching  of  values 
has  little  effect  on  behavior,  the  author  explains.) 


Curricula 


i 


Pallorn  for  EnyfliMh  from  kindergarten  through 
college  will  be  set  forth  in  a  40()-page  volume  scheduled 
to  ap|)ear  in  late  February  or  early  March,  The  report 
is  the  work  of  the  Commission  on  the  English  Curriculum 
of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English.  Under 
chairmanship  of  Dora  V.  Smith,  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  the  30  commission  members  (representing  all 
levels  of  education)  have  summed  up  their  ideas,  and 
those  of  many  colleagues,  on  principles  governing  the 
content  and  teaching  of  English. 

To  be  published  by  Appleton-Century-Crofts  (tentative 
price:  $3.75),  tbe  book  provides  the  first  complete  de¬ 
scription  of  the  English  curriculum  ever  to  be  attempted 
by  the  council.  Commission  objective  in  supplying  an 
all-grade-level  curriculum  plan:  to  bring  continuity  to 
English  instruction. 

The  report  also  will  emphasize  the  need  to  fit  English 
teaching  to  the  requirements  of  the  individual  child  (“you 
can’t  nail  down  grade  level  in  English”),  and  integration 
of  listening,  reading,  speaking,  writing  and  literature 
(“these  are  no  longer  separate  subjects”).  Although 
discussing  ways  of  integrating  English  with  social  studies 
and  other  subjects,  the  commission  makes  no  recommen¬ 
dation  on  core  instruction. 

Three  other  reports  scheduled  by  tbe  council  for  later 
publication  (possibly  next  year)  will  deal  in  detail  with 
the  English  curriculum  at  the  elementary,  high  school 
and  college  levels. 

Properly  deNigned  eeonomieN  edueation  is 

that  fashioned  by  teachers  and  school  administrators 
working  with  leading  economists,  business,  government, 
labor  and  farm  leaders,  the  Joint  Council  on  Economic 
Education  is  advising  superintendents  and  high  school 
principals  throughout  the  country.  The  council  (444 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22)  hopes  to  see  more 
teachers  attending  regional  economic  education  work¬ 
shops,  then  returning  to  their  homes  to  stir  up  local  ac¬ 


tivity  in  the  development  of  economics  courses,  teaching 
methods  and  materials. 

Since  1948  when  the  first  economics  education  work¬ 
shop  was  conducted  at  New  York  University,  organized 
effort  to  prepare  teachers  to  deal  effectively  with  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  in  classrooms  has  developed  in  16  states. 
Eight  state  and  regional  councils  have  been  formed. 
(For  further  information  on  the  council’s  purposes  and 
activities,  write  the  Summary  Report,  1948-51.) 

I'oursiC  fur  baliy-stitlrrs,  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
Asheville  (N.  C.)  high  school  and  city  health  department, 
offered  five  sessions  covering  ( 1 )  feeding,  bathing  and 
dressing  of  children,  and  care  during  illness  (2)  first 
aid  and  accident  prevention  (3)  reading  and  story-telling 
(4)  play  activities  (5)  safety  and  civil  defense  informa¬ 
tion.  Public  health  nurses,  children’s  librarians  and 
recreation  workers  led  discussions. 

Innovations  in  se4*ondary  srhools  during  the 
past  five  years  will  be  incorporated  into  Education  for 
.411  .American  Youth:  .4  Further  Look,  to  be  released 
shortly  by  the  Educational  Policies  Commission  of  the 
NEA  and  A  AS  A.  The  forthcoming  publication  is  a 
revision  of  a  policies  statement  issued  in  1944. 

Whon  giftod  pupils  tako  specdal  t*oursos 

in  high  school,  do  they  subsequently  fare  better  than 
other  gifted  pupils?  Tbe  Modesto  (Calif.)  high  school 
is  trying  to  find  out. 

Since  1949-50,  Modesto  has  channeled  a  small  percen¬ 
tage  of  its  most  capable  juniors  and  seniors  into  an  “in¬ 
dependent  study”  program.  To  check  on  its  value,  tbe 
school  last  year  questioned  former  gifted  students  on 
what  parts  of  their  high  school  work  had  contributed 
most  to  tbeir  progress  in  college.  Gifted  students  who 
had  taken  the  special  course  almost  invariably  answered. 
“Independent  Study.” 

Yet  tbe  answer  is  inconclusive  to  Will  C.  Jumper,  in 
charge  of  the  special  program.  He  hopes  to  pin  down 
further  proof  of  its  value.  This  year  a  questionnaire  is 
going  out  to  parents  of  former  gifted  pupils.  Results 
may  shed  some  light  on  whether  or  not  the  special  course 
has  succeeded  in  widening  intellectual  curiosity,  build¬ 
ing  character  and  bringing  improved  attitudes. 

In  Modesto,  “independent  study”  is  offered  in  a  daily 
two-hour  period.  The  class,  limited  to  approximately 
20  gifted  students  (there  are  many  more  in  the  school), 
spends  half  its  time  on  required  subjects.  These  are 
American  literature  and  history  for  juniors;  English  and 
continental  literature  for  seniors.  Students  spend  the 
rest  of  the  period  on  subjects  of  their  own  choosing — 
philosophy,  economics,  psychology,  languages,  advanced 
mathematics.  The  independent  study  instructor  “con¬ 
tracts”  for  teachers. 

Demanding  more  of  students  intellectually  than  their 
regular  high  school  work,  the  course  requires  self-direct¬ 
ed  learning.  Teachers  try  to  use  college  teaching  tech¬ 
niques  (“All  gifted  pupils  are,  or  should  be,  planning 
to  continue  their  education.”  explains  Mr.  Jumper). 
Students  are  permitted  to  use  the  Modesto  Junior  College 
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library.  All  must  submit  a  term  pajH-'r.  The  class  fre¬ 
quently  functions  as  a  unit.  Often  guest  speakers  lead 
discussions  on  the  arts,  science,  world  affairs.  One  im¬ 
portant  objective  of  the  course  is  to  give  students  under¬ 
standing  of  the  interrelationship  of  ideas.  How  close 
“independent  study”  comes  to  meeting  that  goal  is  one 
chief  problem  in  measuring  its  success. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“A  National  Survey  of  the  Teaching  of  Psychology  in  High 
Schools,”  T.  L.  Engle,  ^hool  Review,  Nov.  19,51.  5750  Ellis  Ave., 
Chicago  37.  (A  finding:  psychology  is  offered  as  a  separate  subject 
in  about  8.4%  of  the  nation  s  high  schools.) 

Guidance 


Du  loaehors  know  pupils  well  en«>u|Sh?  Par¬ 
ents  in  Jacksonville,  Ill.,  doubt  that  they  do.  Recently 
when  the  Jacksonville  schools  took  an  inventory  of  parent 
opinion,  only  50%  of  parents  of  elementary  pupils 
thought  teachers  had  adequate  knowledge  of  individual 
children. 

Like  polls  in  other  communities.  Jacksonville  parents 
were  well  satisfied  with  school  instruction.  Yet  they  had 
many  suggestions  dealing  with  personal  relationships 
among  teachers,  parents  and  pupils. 

Most  parents  had  confidence  in  their  children’s  teach¬ 
ers;  most  wanted  to  know  teachers  better.  Only  a  few 
felt  unwelcome  when  visiting  a  classroom;  fewer  still 
thought  their  children  were  treated  unfairly.  Many, 
however,  believed  children  could  get  more  out  of  their 
schoolwork  if  teachers  gave  more  individual  help,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  slow  and  rapid  learners. 

Parents  weren’t  convinced  that  the  school  assisted 
children  in  solving  social  problems  (although  84% 
thought  that  the  school  should).  When  asked  what 
matters  needed  greater  emphasis,  parents  voted  for  “teach¬ 
ing  children  to  get  along  with  one  another.” 

Important  results  of  the  opinion  poll  (taken  through 
use  of  the  Illinois  Inventory  of  Parent  Opinion)  have 
been  summarized  in  a  bulletin  “What  Do  Parents  Think?” 
available  from  the  Jacksonville  schools. 

Many  jobs  for  <he  guidanro  aide  have  been 
found  in  the  Xenia  (Ohio)  school  system.  Chosen  from 
top-ranking  juniors  and  seniors,  the  aides  (1)  serve  as 
receptionists  in  the  guidance  office  (2)  type  letters  and 
reports  which  contain  no  confidential  information  (3) 
maintain  vocational  information  and  parents’  libraries 
(4)  assist  in  giving  and  scoring  interest  and  vocational 
tests  (5)  keep  a  guidance  bulletin  board  up  to  date  (6) 
show  guidance  films  in  classrooms.  * 

Students  irlth  personality  problems  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  join  a  “Personality  Club”  at  one  Wisconsin 
high  school.  Open  to  seniors  who  are  interested  in  learn¬ 
ing  more  about  their  own  feelings  and  their  skills,  the 
course  provides  personality  discussions,  aptitude  and 
interest  testing,  self-appraisals  and  insight  on  how  to 
get  along  with  others. 


Religion 


\  <*lass  In  Otbirs  fills  a  V4»ld  in  the  schedules  of 
students  who  do  not  take  released-time  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  in  Albert  Lea,  Minn.  When  95'<  of  students  leave 
school  early  once  each  week  for  religious  training  in  the 
church  of  their  choice,  the  others  receive  group  guidance 
in  ethics  under  school  counselors. 

Forrest  L.  Willey,  principal  of  the  school,  lists  these 
as  areas  covered  in  the  ethics  meetings: 

Orientation  to  ethics — the  need  for  a  moral  and  ethical 
code;  the  importance  of  good  manners  and  of  the  accept¬ 
ed  social  graces. 

Respect  for  school  and  public  property — the  invest¬ 
ment  of  the  community  in  schools;  the  individual’s 
responsibility  for  community-owned  property. 

Living  with  others — the  importance  of  getting  along 
well  with  others;  proper  behavior  on  various  occasions. 

Living  with  self — the  need  for  self-reliance,  self-suffi¬ 
ciency,  for  some  religious  belief. 

Often  outside  speakers,  including  businessmen  and 
clergymen,  speak  before  the  ethics  class,  Mr.  Willey  adds. 


Student  Activitien 


Swap  of  homes  and  sehofils  for  two  weeks  is  in 
line  for  30  high  school  students  of  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  and 
30  others  in  Macon,  Ga.  The  visits  will  not  take  place 
simultaneously.  Macon  students  will  go  to  Manitowoc 
next  month;  Manitowoc  students  will  go  to  Macon  in 
April. 

Larj^est  student  elub  in  the  Coral  Cables  (Fla.) 
senior  high  school  is  Allied  Youth,  a  local  chapter  of 
a  national  organization  dedicated  to  “education  for  life 
without  alcohol.”  The  chapter  enrolls  400  of  the 
school’s  1,861  students.  Club  activities — primarily  so¬ 
cial — now  are  being  filmed  for  a  movie  to  be  distributed 
by  the  national  organization  (address:  1709  M  St.,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C.) 

Tickets  tc»  elementary  school  events  may 

not  be  sold  by  school  children  in  Indianapolis,  according 
to  rules  of  the  Indianapolis  board.  Neither  may  school 
children  sell  tickets  for  an  entertainment  given  in  behalf 
of  an  elementary  school. 

Physical  Education  and  Health 


Health  problems  In  physical  education  are 

discussed  in  the  December  Journal  of  tbe  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Health,  Physical  Education  &  Recreation.  A 
report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Health  Problems  in 
Education  of  the  NEA  and  American  Medical  Association 
gives  the  latest  word  on  what  the  physical  educator  should 
know'  about  disease  prevention,  emergency  care  in  case 
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of  accidents  or  illnesses,  sanitation,  and  health  appraisals 
of  school  sports  participants. 

Among  high  points: 

All  staff  members,  but  particularly  physical  educators, 
should  have  “standing  orders”  on  what  to  do  in  case 
of  emergencies.  (These  should  be  written  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  school  representatives  and  local  doctors.) 

An  earlier  recommendation  on  foot  health  is  reiter¬ 
ated:  “V’^alue  of  a  footbath  in  preventing  athlete’s  foot 
is  negligible  ...  for  prevention  and  control  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  teach  and  insist  upon  proper  persotial  foot  hygiene 
practices.”  (See  below.) 

Karly  inloroNt  in  hi|gh  N<*hool  athletics  is 

encouraged  for  elementary  school  pupils  who  later  will 
attend  the  Selma  (Calif.)  Union  high  school.  Six  ele¬ 
mentary  districts  regularly  receive  a  few  complimentary 
tickets  to  high  school  games.  The  tickets  are  passed  on 
to  the  pupils  selected  as  “best  citizens  of  the  week.” 

Annual  «‘hooks  on  foot  health  have  been  in¬ 
augurated  by  tbe  Lima  (Ohio)  public  schools.  Beginning 
this  year,  foot  examinations  will  be  given  annually  to 
all  children  in  first,  third,  sixth,  ninth  and  11th  grades. 
Teachers  have  been  supplied  with  material  on  foot  health 
to  supplement  other  health  instruction. 

f’oedueatlonal  sports  are  being  developed  in  the 
Maumee  (Ohio)  high  school.  For  the  past  few  years, 
the  school  has  been  conducting  interclass  field  meets 
for  which  teams  are  composed  of  half  boys  and  half 
girls.  (Activities:  softball,  volleyball,  badminton,  table 
tennis,  borsesboes,  shuttle  relays.) 

When  an  occasional  interschool  coeducational  meet 
is  held,  any  boy  who  has  earned  a  sports  letter  is  in¬ 
eligible,  since  he  already  has  had  opportunity  to  com¬ 
pete  with  students  from  other  schools. 


Audio-'Yisual 


AVw  audlo-vlsnal  laboratory  planned  by  Chi¬ 
cago  Teachers  College  will  be  equipped  with  a  television 
studio  where  future  teachers  will  be  trained  in  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  producing  TV  programs  for  school  use. 

Suceess  of  an  oducatlonal  FM  station  in 

Boston  can  be  measured  by  recent  spurt  in  demand  for 
FM  radios.  Boston  stores  report  that  sales  of  FM  sets 
have  tripled  since  Station  W(jBH,  sponsored  by  Boston 
colleges  and  the  Boston  Symphony,  went  on  the  air  with 
50  hours  per  week  of  educational  broadcasts  and  classi¬ 
cal  music. 

Brnofits  of  films  to  adult  education  are  being 
brought  to  the  attention  of  community  organizations  by 
100  local  film  councils  affiliated  with  the  Film  Council 
of  America,  57  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago.  Supported 
by  25  national  groups,  the  national  council  supplies 


leadership  in  forming  local  units,  then  aids  them  in  pro¬ 
moting  effective  use  of  films  within  the  community.  Al¬ 
though  five  years  of  effort  has  resulted  in  only  100  local 
councils  (there  had  been  hopes  for  5(X)  by  this  time), 
new  organizational  tactics  may  bring  many  more. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Patterns  in  Functional  A-V  Programming,  Part  III,  C.  Harold 
Tabler.  do  the  author,  Massillon,  Ohio.  $1.  (A  plan  for  system¬ 
atic  classification  and  circulation  of  audio-visual  materials  within 
a  school  system.) 


Adult  Education 


3lore  companies  are  paying  tuition  for  em¬ 
ployes  who  take  courses  in  evening  colleges,  reports  Dr. 
Robt.  A.  Love,  of  tbe  Association  of  University  Evening 
Colleges  and  chairman  of  its  Committee  on  Cooperation 
with  Business.  The  trend  will  continue,  he  forecasts. 
Company  financing  of  work-slanted  university  study  for 
employes,  he  says,  has  been  proved  economical  both  for 
employe  training  and  filling  vacancies. 

*'Your  Trip  to  Europe^”  given  for  a  full  semester 
by  New  York  University’s  Division  of  General  Educa¬ 
tion,  is  designed  for  persons  planning  immediate  trips 
abroad.  Course  content:  contemporary  European  prob¬ 
lems;  lectures  on  art,  music  and  culture;  short  surveys 
of  history  and  geography;  travel  suggestions. 

Ford  Foundation  radlo-TA"  workshop  pro¬ 
duced  the  programs  now  being  heard  on  The  People 
.4ct,  presented  by  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  on 
Sunday  evenings.  Like  previous  People  Act  programs, 
the  broadcasts  tell  how  citizens  have  organized  for  civic 
improvement. 

Michigan’s  professional  groups  will  work 
with  schools  in  providing  courses  for  the  adult  public. 
The  State  Medical  Society  is  making  arrangements 
whereby  local  physicians  will  lead  discussions  on  health; 
the  State  Bar  Association  will  urge  lawyers  to  volunteer 
their  services  in  teaching  consumer  law. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Preparation  for  a  Constructive  Approach  to  Later  Maturity,”  Paul 
L.  Essert,  Irving  Lorge,  Jacob  Turkman.  Reprint  from  Teachers 
College  Record,  Nov.  19.^1.  Adult  Education  Assn,  of  the  U.  S., 
30  E.  Huron  St.,  Chicago  11. 


\  oeationaU'lndustrial 


Business  courses  seem  more  attractive  to 

the  student  entering  high  school  when  business  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  explained  to  him  by  a  high  school  business 
student,  reports  a  New  England  school  where,  each  spring, 
selected  business  education  students  go  to  eighth  grades 
to  describe  business  subjects  and  activities. 
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Education  Summary  •  January  20,  1952 


Parent^Teaohpr 


Ti^en-aiSo  parly  cMido  uaM  NrnI  lo  parrniN 

of  pupils  in  five  schools  in  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  area 
Inifore  the  past  holiday  season  hegaii.  Issued  jointly  by 
parent  councils  of  the  scho»)ls.  the  ct)de  set  forth  six 
re«]uireinents  for  parents  whose  teen-age  children  go  out 
for  an  evening. 

The  demands: 

“Insist  that  your  boy  or  girl  go  to  no  party  uninvite<l. 
and  that  no  one  be  allowed  at  your  child's  party  who 
has  not  been  asked  to  attend. 

“Permit  no  parties  at  your  home  unless  you  are  there. 
Every  party  of  teen-agers  should  be  adequately  chaper¬ 
oned. 

“Impress  upon  your  child  that  when  he  is  driving 
someone  in  a  car,  he  is  responsible  for  that  person’s 
safety. 

“Do  you  as  a  parent  have  the  right  to  serve  intoxicating 
drinks  to  someone  else’s  children?  If  you  serve  them, 
or  have  alcoholic  beverages  available,  you  are  responsible. 

“Insist  that  your  boy  or  girl  telephone  if  he  or  she 
is  to  be  out  later  than  agreed. 

“Insist  that  your  boys  ask  parents  of  their  girls  what 
time  the  girls  are  expected  home,  and  comply  with  par¬ 
ents’  w'ishes.  Childrert  also  should  advise  parents  where 
they  are  going.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Do  Our  Schools  Teach  our  Children  to  Read?”  Paul  Witty.  Nat. 
Parent-Teacher,  Jan.  l%2.  600  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  .5.  (Evi¬ 
dence  that  today's  children  are  better  readers  than  those  in  the 
past.) 

How  to  Help  Your  Child  with  Music,  .V/.  Emett  Wilson.  Henry 
Schuman,  Inc.  20  E.  70th  St.,  N.Y.  21.  ITOp.  ft.  (A  guide  for 
parents  who  want  to  help  their  children  develop  musical  talent.) 


Building  and  Equipment 


.Sehool  arehil«M*lN  have  beeneomplinienled 

for  their  success  in  conserving  critical  materials.  In  his 
quarterly  report  to  Congress  this  month.  Defense  Mobil- 
izer  Wilson  pointed  out  that  applications  for  school  proj¬ 
ects  received  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  during  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1951  called  for  an  average  of  40^r 
less  steel  per  building  than  applications  submitted  during 
the  first  half  of  last  year. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Planning  the  Art  Suite  for  Junior  High  Schools,”  N.  L.  Engel- 
hardt,  Sr.,  &  Doris  McMillan.  School  Board  Ji>ur.,  Jan.  P)t2. 
400  N.  Broadway,  Milwaukee  1. 

.Manual  of  Instructions  for  Preparation  of  CMP-4C  .Applications. 
Division  of  Civilian  Educational  Requirements,  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Wash.  2.5,  D.C.  (Instructions  for  schools,  colleges  and  li¬ 
braries.) 

“V entilation  of  School  Classrooms,”  Henry  Wright.  School  Board 
Jour.,  400  N.  Broadway,  Milwaukee  I.  (Types  of  ventilation  avail- 
able,  and  their  merits.) 


New  Clansroom  ^Material 


For  Activity  and  Program  Ideas  .  ,  .  investipate  a 
series  of  pamphlets.  “Ked  l.etter  Days,”  now  heinp 
published  by  the  .Marketing  Itesearch  Service,  2800 
Connecticut  .Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  8.  I).(^  .‘sepa¬ 
rate  pamphlets  tiic  each)  give  suggestions  for  each 
month  of  the  school  year. 

Dangers  Surrounding  Railroad  Tracks  .  .  .  are  ex¬ 
plained  for  children  in  a  leaflet  available  from  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads.  59  E.  Van  Bureii 
St.,  Chicago  5.  Ask  for  copies  of  “Safety  is  the  Key 
that  I  nlocLs  the  Door  to  your  Future." 

Film  on  Easter  .  .  .  announced  this  month  by  Cornet 
films.  65  E.  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  is  concerned 
with  Easter  customs  here  and  spring  festivals  in  other 
lands,  rather  than  the  religious  significance  of  the 
Easter  season. 

Other  new  Coronet  films:  High  School  —  Your 
Challenge  (why  high  school  is  a  vocational  “must”) 
and  The  Meaning  of  Engagement. 

For  Descriptions  of  “Point  Four”  at  Work  ...  in 
India,  Liln'ria  and  Paraguay,  write  the  Supt.  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Washington  25,  D.C.  for  “Point  Four  Pioneers 
— Reports  from  a  New  Frontier.”  Cost:  20c. 

Tal"s,  Songs  and  Legends  of  the  West  ...  with 
notes  on  their  origin,  appear  in  A  Treasury  of  West¬ 
ern  Folklore  (price:  $4),  edited  by  B.  A.  Botkin 
and  publis!:ed  this  month  by  Crown  Publishers.  419 
Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  Investigate  its  purchase  for 
the  high  school  library. 


Filmstrips  on  Baby-Sitting  .  .  .  may  he  obtained 
from  the  Society  for  V'isual  Education.  1345  Diversey 
Parkway,  Chicago  14.  Available  at  $3  each:  “The 
Ortified  Baby  Sitter”  and  “Enter  the  Baby  Sitter.” 


For  a  Historical  Fiction  Anthology  .  .  .  presenting 
s4‘]ections  suitable  for  junior  and  Senior  high  school 
students,  write  the  McKinley  Publishing  Co.,  809  N. 
19th  .'sf.,  Philadelphia  30,  for  its  revised  and  enlarged 
edition  of  Hannah  I.ogasa's  Historical  Fiction  and 
Other  Reading  References. 


Care  of  School  Property  .  .  .  is  emphasized  in  a 
short  film.  Other  People's  Property,  produced  by 
Young  .America  Films,  18  E.  41st  St.,  New  Y'ork 
17,  N.  Y. 


New  List  of  Latin  American  Teaching  Aids  .  .  . 
available  from  the  Pan  American  Union  and  else¬ 
where,  appears  in  the  latest  catalog  published  by 
the  union,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

“Alien  Orders”  ...  a  new  British  Information  Serv¬ 
ices  film,  tells  how  the  British  are  fighting  commu¬ 
nism  in  Malaya.  Send  inquiries  to  BIS  headquarters. 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  \. 
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